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EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 


A.  INTRODUCTION 

In  recent  years  the  relation  between  substance  abuse  and  work  has  become  the  subject  of  much 
public  debate.  This  has  been  fuelled  largely  by  extensive  media  coverage  of  a  number  of  alcohol- 
related  accidents,  particularly  in  the  transportation  sector.  Despite  this  publicity,  however,  the 
problem  has  received  surprisingly  little  attention  in  either  pure  or  applied  research,  especially  in 
Canada. 

In  recognition  of  this  issue's  importance,  and  in  an  attempt  to  fill  some  of  the  gaps  in  this 
knowledge  base,  the  Alberta  Alcohol  and  Drug  Abuse  Commission  (AADAC),  with  funding  from 
Alberta  Labour  through  the  Alberta  Occupational  Health  and  Safety  (AOHS)  Heritage  Grant 
Program,  launched  the  "Substance  Use  and  the  Alberta  Workplace  Study."  In  1992,  results  from 
this  undertaking  were  made  public  in  a  series  of  reports  (AADAC,  1992a;  1992b;  1992c).  Much 
of  the  discussion  dealt  with  the  prevalence  of  alcohol  and  drug  use  among  Alberta  workers, 
leaving  little  time  for  other  issues,  such  as  the  impact  of  workplace  factors  on  substance 
consumption.  By  obtaining  additional  funding  from  the  AOHS  Heritage  Grant  program,  AADAC 
was  able  to  undertake  a  second  study  of  the  'Workplace'  data  entitled  Work-based  Alcohol  Risks 
in  Alberta;  An  Assessment.  The  purpose  of  this  secondary  analysis  was  to  examine  the  effects  of 
workplace  factors  on  alcohol  consumption  and  alcohol-related  problems  on-the-job. 

Four  theoretical  approaches  were  used  to  frame  the  analysis.  These  perspectives  examine:  alcohol 
availability;  workplace  social  controls;  job  stress/alienation;  and  workplace  culture.  While  it  was 
not  feasible  to  evaluate  these  approaches  in  their  entirety,  it  was  possible  to  test  a  number  of 
important  hypotheses  derived  from  each  model.  For  this  analysis  alcohol  availability  was 
considered  to  be  an  external  workplace  risk  factor,  whereas  the  other  three  theoretical 
frameworks  were  considered  as  internal  workplace  risk  factors. 

B.  PERTINENT  HIGHLIGHTS  FROM  THE  ORIGINAL  STUDY  OF  THE  ALBERTA 
WORKFORCE 

AADAC's  survey  of  the  Alberta  labour  force  revealed  that  alcohol  is  the  most  commonly  used 
substance,  with  four  out  of  five  (or  80%  of)  respondents  having  taken  a  drink  in  the  last  12 
months.  Most  of  these  "current  drinkers"  consume  alcohol  in  moderate  amounts.  More  than  half 
(55%)  of  the  respondents  reported  drinking  less  than  once  a  week,  and  just  over  85%o  said  they 
consumed  four  or  less  drinks  per  occasion.  On  average  respondents  drank  3.8  drinks  per  week. 
Approximately  one  in  twenty  (6%)  reported  drinking  at  work,  including  lunch  and  other  breaks,  in 
the  last  four  weeks. 

Respondents  reported  a  range  of  alcohol-related  incidents  occurring  in  their  workplace.  Those 
involving  absenteeism  and  reduced  productivity  were  the  most  common,  while  those  relating  to 
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safety  were  reported  less  frequently.  Based  on  these  reports,  it  was  estimated  (in  this  study),  albeit 
very  crudely,  that  in  1991  alcohol  and  drug  use  was  implicated  in:  155,000  Alberta  workers 
arriving  at  work  an  hour  late;  183,000  workers  missing  a  day  of  work;  71,000  workers  making  a 
lot  of  mistakes;  133,000  employees  working  slowly;  and  12,000  sustaining  injuries  on  the  job. 
According  to  the  study,  the  costs  associated  with  substance  use-induced  worker  absenteeism  is 
estimated  at  $400  million  to  the  Alberta  economy  per  year. 

Workers  employed  in  the  transportation,  processing,  materials  handling  and  construction 
occupations  reported  higher  than  average  levels  of  alcohol  consumption.  There  was  also 
considerable  variation  by  industry.  In  the  construction  and  utilities  sectors,  reports  of  alcohol 
consumption  were  approximately  twice  the  rate  across  all  industries. 


C.     RESULTS  FROM  THE  SECONDARY  ANALYSIS 

1.  Alcohol  Availability 

Easy  access  to  alcohol  has  long  been  considered  a  risk  factor  in  abusive  drinking,  and  is  a 
view  which  has  received  considerable  empirical  support  (Single,  1988).  With  respect  to 
alcohol  in  the  workplace,  research  on  occupational  variations  in  alcohol  consumption  has 
revealed  that  workers  who  are  directly  exposed  to  alcohol  at  work  (e.g.  bartenders)  are 
more  apt  to  report  drinking  alcohol  in  larger  quantities  (Parker  &  Harford,  1992).  With  this 
in  mind,  the  availability  of  alcohol,  both  in  and  near  the  workplace,  should  predict  higher 
levels  of  consumption.  Availability  was  also  expected  to  influence  alcohol-related  problems 
indirectly  through  consumption. 

Approximately  15%  of  respondents  surveyed  in  the  AADAC  Workforce  Study  reported  that 
alcohol  was  served  at  their  place  of  work,  and  over  half  (56%)  said  that  alcohol  was 
available  near  their  job  site. 

Controlling  for  differences  in  age,  sex,  income  and  education,  respondents  who  reported 
that  alcohol  was  available  near  work,  consumed  larger  quantities  of  alcohol  per  week,  and 
were  more  likely  to  drink  at  work.  Respondents  who  said  alcohol  was  available  at  work, 
again  holding  the  effects  of  personal  differences  constant,  were  more  likely  to  drink  at  work. 

There  was  also  a  link  between  reported  availability  and  problems  on  the  job.  Respondents 
who  said  that  alcohol  was  available  near  their  place  of  work  were  also  more  likely  to  report 
that  they  or  a  colleague  had,  as  a  result  of  alcohol  use:  arrived  late  for  work;  worked  slowly; 
or  missed  a  day  of  work.  Serving  or  producing  alcohol  at  work  was  associated  with  more 
reports  of  alcohol-related  workplace  injuries. 

The  findings  support  the  view  that  alcohol-related  problems,  in  this  case  reports  of  problems 
on  the  job,  are  a  direct  function  of  the  amount  of  alcohol  consumed.  Respondents  who  were 
more  likely  to  drink  at  work  or  to  consume  larger  quantities  of  alcohol  per  week  were,  more 
likely  to  experience  problems  at  work. 
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Generally,  employers  cannot  address  the  risks  associated  with  alcohol  availability  directly. 
They  are  unable  to  reduce  public  access  to  alcohol  in  the  local  community,  and  in  the  case  of 
organizations  in  the  alcohol  trades,  the  elimination  of  on-site  alcohol  production  or  sales  is 
not  feasible.  Employers  can,  however,  approach  these  risks  indirectly  by  examining 
workplace  factors  which  may  influence  a  worker's  drinking  patterns. 

2.  Social  Control 

The  social  control  perspective  maintains  that  drinking  is  promoted,  albeit  unintentionally,  in 
work  environments  where  workers  receive  little  or  no  supervision  or  performance 
evaluation.  In  this  analysis,  working  shifts,  traveling  on-the-job,  working  for  a  large 
employer  (as  measured  by  the  number  of  employees)  and  holding  a  supervisory  position 
were  treated  as  variables  which  reduce  opportunities  for  evaluation  and  supervision  of 
employee  performance.  In  instances  where  organizational  controls  were  reduced, 
respondents  were  expected  to  report  heavier  drinking. 

One-quarter  (24.4%)  of  the  respondents  said  they  worked  shifts,  over  one-third  (38.2%) 
indicated  that  their  jobs  involved  travel,  more  than  half  (54.2%)  worked  for  large 
organizations  and  46%  said  they  held  a  supervisory  position. 

Respondents  who  worked  for  large  organizations  reported  drinking  more  on  a  weekly  basis. 
However,  those  employed  by  smaller  organizations  were  more  apt  to  drink  at  work. 
Respondents  who  said  their  work  involved  travel  were  also  more  inclined  to  drink  at  work. 

3.  Job  Stress/ Alienation 

According  to  the  job  stress  perspective,  taxing  work  experiences  and  poor  working 
conditions  can  precipitate  heavy  drinking.  While  workers  experiencing  work-related  stress 
may  drink  to  "unwind",  others  may  drink  to  alleviate  feelings  of  alienation  and 
powerlessness  induced  by  monotonous  working  conditions.  In  this  study,  job  stressors 
included:  on-the-job  travel;  working  on-call;  shiftwork;  and  working  a  compressed  work 
week.  Two  variables  capture  work  alienation:  performing  repetitive  tasks;  and  boring  work. 
Respondents  who  reported  that  their  jobs  involved  any  of  the  aforementioned  characteristics 
were  expected  to  report  higher  levels  of  alcohol  consumption  and  to  drink  more  frequently 
during  the  work  day. 

One  in  four  (25%o)  respondents  indicated  that  their  jobs  were  boring  and  more  than  half 
(54%)  said  that  their  jobs  were  repetitive.  About  one  in  three  (31%)  respondents  reported 
that  their  employers  required  them  to  be  on-call,  and  almost  15%  said  they  worked  a 
compressed  work  week. 
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Controlling  for  demographic  and  socio-economic  factors,  respondents  who  indicated  that 
their  jobs  were  boring  were  more  likely  to  drink  alcohol  in  larger  quantities.  In  contrast, 
those  who  said  their  jobs  involved  repetitive  tasks  were  inclined  to  drink  less  alcohol  per 
week  and  to  drink  less  often  at  work.  As  in  the  social  control  model,  job  travel  was  linked  to 
a  higher  frequency  of  drinking  at  work. 


4.  The  Cultural  Approach 

Workplace  drinking  norms  can  exert  a  great  deal  of  influence  over  an  individual's  job-related 
alcohol  consumption.  In  this  study,  measures  of  workplace  culture  included:  respondent's 
attitudes  towards  drinking  at  work;  the  respondent's  job-related  drinking  practices;  the 
drinking  practices  of  colleagues;  and  formal  policy  and  program  initiatives.  Respondents 
employed  in  work  environments  where  drinking  was  not  discouraged  or  prohibited  were 
expected  to  report  higher  levels  of  alcohol  consumption  and  more  alcohol-related  problems 
on-the-job. 

Three  out  of  ten  respondents  indicated  that  they  had  access  to  an  Employee  Assistance 
Program  (EAP)  or  Member  Assistance  Program  (MAP).  Workers  in  public  administration 
(63.4%)  were  the  most  likely  to  report  EAPs/MAPs,  while  those  in  the  construction  (9.3%) 
and  agricultural  (2.2%)  sectors  were  the  least  likely  to  do  so.  One  in  three  respondents 
(32.8%)  reported  that  their  organization  had  a  written  policy  on  alcohol  or  drug  use  and  just 
under  one  in  four  (22.7%)  reported  receiving  information  at  work  about  the  effects  of 
alcohol  or  other  drugs. 

As  expected,  respondents  who  reported  that  they  had  received  information  about 
alcohol/drug  use  or  that  their  workplaces  had  instituted  drug/alcohol  policies  were  less 
inclined  to  condone  drinking  at  work. 

Contrary  to  our  expectations,  respondents  who  said  that  their  organization  had  established  a 
formal  drug/alcohol  policy  were  more  likely  to  report  work-related  drinking  among  their  co- 
workers. In  addition,  those  who  indicated  that  their  organizations  had  written  alcohol/drug 
policies,  or  who  had  received  information  on  the  effects  of  alcohol/drugs,  were  more  likely, 
not  less  likely  as  was  expected,  to  report  alcohol-related  absenteeism  and  reduced 
productivity.  This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  such  policies  promote  the  use  of  alcohol. 
PoHcies  are  often  developed  to  respond  to  existing  substance  use  problems  or  perhaps  they 
heighten  awareness  and  hence  reported  incidents.  Over  time  one  would  expect  a  fair,  well- 
conceived  and  enforced  policy  to  reduce  alcohol  consumption  and  the  incidence  of  alcohol- 
related  problems. 

Respondents  were  more  apt  to  report  drinking  with  supervisors  or  co-workers  when  they 
viewed  drinking  at  work  as  acceptable  and  when  they  reported  that  their  co-workers  drank 
together.  Respondents  who  viewed  workplace  drinking  in  a  favourable  light  or  who 
reported  that  their  colleagues  drank  together  were  more  likely  to  report  higher  levels  of 
weekly  alcohol  consumption  and  a  higher  incidence  of  drinking  on  the  job. 
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Respondents  who  reported  that  their  colleagues  drank  together  also  indicated  that  alcohol- 
related  absenteeism,  reduced  productivity  and  workplace  injuries  were  more  prevalent  in 
their  workplace. 

D.  CONCLUSIONS 

AADAC's  workforce  data  provide  some  support  for  each  of  the  four  frameworks.  The  magnitude 
of  the  effects  of  job  site  factors  on  the  alcohol  consumption,  while  statistically  significant,  were 
relatively  small.  In  fact,  sex  and  age  were  the  best  predictors  of  average  weekly  consumption.  It  is 
important  to  acknowledge,  however,  that  workplace  risk  factors  do  not  operate  in  isolation. 
Rather,  they  often  operate  in  conjunction  with  other  risks,  both  inside  and  outside  of  the 
workplace. 

Despite  the  weakness  of  the  results,  the  importance  of  the  workplace  as  a  site  of  intervention 
should  not  be  underestimated.  The  literature  on  workplace  culture,  for  example,  demonstrates  the 
power  of  informal  drinking  norms  in  the  promotion  of  alcohol  use.  Workplace  norms  can  be 
reconstructed  such  that  heavy  drinking  and  drinking  at  work  are  rendered  unacceptable. 
Organizations  can,  in  consultation  with  their  employees,  design  policies  and  institute  employee 
assistance  programs  which  spell  out  an  appropriate  code  of  behaviour  and  provide  help  directly  or 
provide  appropriate  referrals  to  troubled  employees.  Given  alcohol's  impact  on  absenteeism, 
productivity  and  job  safety,  employees  and  employers  both  stand  to  benefit  from  fair,  well- 
conceived  workplace  interventions. 
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I.  INTRODUCTION 


The  workplace,  like  other  institutions,  is  not  immune  to  the  harmful  effects  of  alcohol.  A  number 
of  high  profile,  alcohol-related  accidents,  such  as  those  which  have  occurred  in  the  transportation 
sector  (oil  spills,  etc),  serve  as  testimony  to  this.  Such  incidents  and  the  attention  they  have 
received  have  been  instrumental  in  defining  alcohol  and  drug  use  as  a  pressing  workplace  issue. 
Although  these  incidents  have  also  generated  considerable  alarm,  recent  research  has 
demonstrated  that  the  workplace  is  not  under  immediate  siege  from  alcohol  or  other  drugs  (see 
Crow  &  Hartman,  1992;  AADAC,  1992a). 

While  a  large  majority  of  workers  drink  alcohol  in  moderate  amounts,  the  social  and 
organizational  costs  incurred  by  those  employees  who  experience  difficuhies  with  alcohol  should 
not  be  overlooked.  As  Trice  and  Roman  (1978)  maintain,  deviant  drinking  by  a  single  employee 
has  the  potential,  due  largely  to  the  "interdependence  of  job  performances",  to  "reverberate" 
throughout  an  entire  organization  (1978:  2).  In  the  workplace,  then,  the  effects  of  substance 
abuse  can  manifest  in  a  number  of  forms  including:  accidents  and  injuries  involving  employees  and 
the  public;  reduced  job  performance;  absenteeism;  and  an  assortment  of  health  and  social 
problems. 

The  workplace  is  one  of  the  most  critical  sites  for  substance  use  intervention.  Many  Canadians 
spend  a  substantial  proportion  of  their  lives  in  the  workforce.  Moreover,  changes  in  the  structure 
and  influence  of  the  family  present  the  possibility  that  the  workplace  will  grow  in  importance, 
particularly  as  an  agent  of  adult  socialization  (Trice  &  Sonnenstuhl,  1990).  Successful 
intervention  is  predicated  on  our  ability  to  grasp  a  broader  understanding  of  alcohol  use  in  this 
setting.  Yet  research  in  this  area,  particularly  on  the  role  that  the  workplace  plays  in  exacerbating 
or  curbing  substance  use  problems,  remains  far  from  complete.  Thus,  as  Roman  has  noted,  the 
development  of  a  "research  base  which  offers  the  soundest  foundation  for  future  development  of 
intervention  strategies"  (1985:  20)  should  be  interventionists'  primary  concern. 

In  an  attempt  to  see  these  gaps  in  the  knowledge  base  filled,  the  U.S.  National  Institute  on 
Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism  (NIAAA)  has  appealed  to  researchers  for  more  work  on  the  links 
between  workplace  dynamics  and  alcohol  use  (United  States,  1990).  AADAC,  too,  has 
acknowledged  the  importance  of  conducting  further  research  in  this  area.  AADAC's  "Substance 
Use  in  the  Alberta  Workplace  Study",  launched  in  1991,  with  funding  from  Alberta  Labour 
through  the  Occupational  Health  and  Safety  Heritage  Grant  Program,  was  intended  to  broaden 
existing  knowledge  of  workplace  substance  use  in  Canada.  The  study's  primary  objectives  were  to 
ascertain  the  prevalence  and  impact  of  alcohol  and  drug  consumption  in  Alberta  workplaces,  with 
a  view  to  assisting  workplace  intervention  and  program  development. 
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In  1992,  AADAC  presented  the  Alberta  Workplace  Study's  findings  on  patterns  and  prevalence  of 
substance  use  as  well  as  their  impacts  on-the-job,  to  the  public  in  a  series  of  reports  V  However, 
only  a  brief  overview  of  the  results  concerning  the  connections  between  workplace  characteristics 
and  workers'  substance  use  and  related  work  problems  was  provided  in  the  original  data  analysis. 
To  conduct  a  more  in  depth  analysis  of  work  design  and  culture  and  their  effects  on  alcohol  use 
and  alcohol-related  job  problems,  AADAC  obtained  additional  funding  from  Alberta  Labour 
through  the  Alberta  Occupational  Health  and  Safety  Heritage  Grant  Program  to  complete  this 
secondary  analysis  of  the  original  workplace  study  data.  The  secondary  analysis  was  conducted 
under  the  guidance  of  an  inter-agency  research  advisory  committee  as  detailed  in  Appendix  C. 


The  findings  were  presented  in  a  series  of  reports  entitled  "Substance  Use  and  the  Alberta 
Workplace":  a  "Summary  Report"  (AADAC,  1992b)  provides  an  overview  of  the  findings;  the 
"Final  Report"  (AADAC,  1992a)  documents  all  of  the  study's  results;  and  the  "Appendices" 
(AADAC,  1992c)  provides  details  on  the  research  method,  the  literature  review,  as  well  as  the 
employee,  employer  and  union  questionnaires. 
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II.  BACKGROUND 


A.  SUBSTANCE  USE  IN  THE  ALBERTA  WORKPLACE 

Three  constituencies  were  surveyed  for  AADAC's  Substance  Use  in  the  Alberta  Workplace 
initiative:  labour  force  participants;  employers;  and  union  representatives.  Only  the  information 
provided  by  workers,  which  constitutes  the  largest  component  of  the  Workplace  Study,  will  be 
employed  in  this  analysis. 

The  workforce  data  is  comprised  of  a  representative  sample  (n=2007)  of  Alberta  workers.  All 
respondents  were  labour  force  participants:  they  were  employed  (either  on  a  full  or  part-time 
basis);  they  were  actively  seeking  work;  or  they  were  not  employed  (i.e.,  they  were  laid  off,  on 
temporary  leave  or  on  workers'  compensation),  but  they  expected  to  return  to  work  (AADAC, 
1992c:  CI 9). 

For  the  purposes  of  statistical  reliability,  occupational  categories  were  sampled 
disproportionately:  the  quota  for  smaller  occupational  groups,  such  as  materials  handling, 
construction  and  processing,  was  increased,  while  that  for  larger  categories,  such  as 
managerial/professional,  was  reduced.  In  order  to  generate  population  estimates,  the  cases  were 
weighted  to  reflect  the  actual  composition  of  Alberta's  occupational  structure  (see  AADAC, 
1992c:  C27). 

B.  FINDINGS  FROM  THE  ORIGINAL  STUDY 

L     Albertans'  Alcohol  Consumption  and  Drinking  Patterns 

AADAC's  survey  of  the  Alberta  labour  force  revealed  that  alcohol  is  the  most  commonly 
used  substance,  with  four  out  of  five  (80%)  respondents  reporting  having  taken  a  drink  in 
the  last  12  months.  Most  of  these  "current  drinkers"  reported  consuming  alcohol  in 
moderate  amounts;  55%  reported  drinking  less  than  once  per  week  and  just  over  85% 
reported  consuming  four  or  less  drinks  per  occasion.  On  average,  respondents  consumed 
2.9  drinks  per  drinking  occasion,  and  3.8  drinks  per  week.  Alcohol  consumption  at  work 
occurred  relatively  infrequently.  In  the  four  weeks  prior  to  the  survey,  just  over  one  in  20 
(6%)  respondents  reported  that  they  had  taken  a  drink  on-the-job,  including  lunch  and  other 
breaks  (see  AADAC,  1992a:  Chapters  3  &  4  for  more  details  on  patterns  and  prevalence  of 
use). 
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2.  Demographic  Correlates  of  Alcohol  Use 

Drinkers,  particularly  those  who  consume  alcohol  in  larger  than  average  quantities,  are  not 
distributed  randomly  throughout  the  general  population.  Research  has  linked  alcohol 
consumption  to  a  number  of  demographic  attributes  (Canada,  1990).  In  the  AADAC 
workforce  survey,  male  respondents  (4.99  drinks/week)  reported  drinking  more  than  twice 
as  much  alcohol  per  week  as  their  female  counterparts  (2.29  drinks/week).  Males  were  also 
more  apt  to  drink  more  frequently  at  work  (men  0.14  times/week;  women  0.04 
times/week).  Younger  workers  were  more  likely  to  drink  larger  quantities  of  alcohol  per 
week  and  to  drink  more  frequently  at  work.  Respondents  with  lower  educational  attainment 
reported  consuming  more  alcohol  per  week,  while  workers  who  reported  higher  household 
income  were  more  likely  to  report  drinking  at  work. 

3.  Occupational  and  Industrial  Variations  in  Alcohol  Consumption 

Alcohol  consumption  and  alcohol-related  health  and  social  problems  have  also  been  linked 
to  occupational  categories.  Employing  liver  cirrhosis  mortality  data,  an  indictor  of  long 
term,  heavy  alcohol  use.  Brooks  &  Harford  (1992)  identified  a  number  of  high  risk 
occupations,  most  notably  construction,  and  those  in  which  workers  had  direct  access  to 
alcohol  on-the-job  (e.g.,  bartenders).  Parker  and  Harford  (1992)  obtained  similar  results 
from  a  national  U.S.  sample  survey  (National  Health  Interview  Survey  (NHIS)).  Reports  of 
daily  consumption  were  found  to  be  highest  in  the  blue  collar  occupations,  particularly 
among  construction  workers,  machine  operators  and  food  service  workers,  such  as 
bartenders. 

AADAC's  sample  survey  of  the  Alberta  workforce  also  revealed  considerable  variation  in 
alcohol  consumption  by  occupation.  Several  occupations  were  identified  as  "high  risk": 
respondents  in  these  categories  reported  higher  than  average  (3.8  drinks/week)  weekly 
consumption.  High  risk  occupations  included:  transportation  (4.92  drinks/week);  processing 
(5.63  drinks/week);  materials  handling  (5.93  drinks/week);  and  construction  (6.74 
drinks/week)^. 

A  number  of  industries  were  also  deemed  high  risk.  Respondents  in  the  construction  (7.25 
drinks/week)  and  utilities  (7.93  drinks/week)  industries  reported  weekly  rates  of 
consumption  that  were  approximately  twice  the  average  rate  for  all  respondents  (3.8 
drinks/week).  Workers  in  the  telecommunications  (4.28  drinks/weeks),  upstream  oil  and  gas 
(4.43  drinks/week),  manufacturing  (4.51  drinks/week)  and  transportation  sectors  (4.25 
drinks/week)  also  reported  higher  than  average  levels  of  weekly  alcohol  consumption. 

Reports  of  drinking  at  work  were  significantly  higher  than  average  (0.09  times/week)  in  the 
construction  (0.15  times/week),  manufacturing  (0.19  times/week)  and  oil  and  gas  (0.24 
times/week)  industries.  With  respect  to  the  occupational  categories,  workers  in  construction 


See  AADAC  (1992c:  F1-F4)  for  more  details  on  the  occupational  and  industrial  categories. 
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reported  the  highest  incidence  of  drinking  at  work  (0.14  times/week).  Interestingly, 
however,  this  rate  was  not  significantly  higher  than  those  of  other  occupations. 


4.     Alcohol  Related  Incidents  in  the  Workplace 

4. 1  Productivity  and  Absenteeism 

Although  the  vast  majority  of  respondents  reported  drinking  responsibly,  and  alcohol 
consumption  at  work  was  relatively  infrequent,  a  substantial  proportion  of  the 
respondents  reported  alcohol-related  incidents  occurring  on-the-job  in  the  four  weeks 
prior  to  the  survey.  Those  involving  absenteeism  and  productivity  were  the  most 
common.  Approximately  one  in  10  respondents  (11%)  reported  that  they  or  someone 
in  their  workgroup  had:  "arrived  at  least  an  hour  late  due  to  substance  use,"  14% 
reported  that  they  or  a  colleague  had  "missed  a  day  of  work  due  to  substance  use,"  5% 
indicated  that  they  or  a  co-worker  had  "made  a  lot  of  mistakes  due  to  being  drunk  or 
high,"  and  one  in  10  (10%)  reported  that  they  or  someone  in  their  workgroup  had 
"worked  slowly  due  to  impairment." 

4.2  Safety 

There  is  some  suggestion  that  the  accident  rate  of  alcohol  dependent  workers  is  two  to 
three  times  that  of  other  workers  (Levens,  1976).  This  is  not  surprising  given  that 
alcohol  consumption  impairs  hand-eye  co-ordination,  and  other  motor-sensory 
activity.  AADAC's  survey  of  labour  force  participants  found  that  incidents  which 
compromised  on-the-job  safety  occurred  much  less  frequently  than  those  involving 
absenteeism  and  productivity.  Approximately  one  percent  (0.9%)  of  the  respondents 
reported  that  they  or  a  co-worker  had  "been  injured  on-the-job  due  to  impairment" 
(see  AADAC,  1992a;  Chapter  5). 

In  1991,  the  Alberta  Workers'  Compensation  Board  accepted  37,688  claims  for  lost 
time  due  to  occupational  injuries  and  illness  (AOHS,  1992:  Table  2.1).  Lost-time  claim 
rates  were  highest  in  the  forestry,  construction  and  manufacturing  sectors  (Ibid:  Figure 
1).  Unfortunately,  details  on  the  events  which  led  to  lost-time  due  to  workplace 
injuries,  such  as  impaired  performance  resulting  from  alcohol  use,  are  not  documented. 
In  the  AADAC  workplace  study,  workers  in  the  processing  (2%))  occupations,  and  the 
social  service  (5%)  and  forestry-mining  (4%)  industries  were  the  most  likely  to  report 
alcohol-related  injuries  on  the  job. 

The  negative  impacts  of  alcohol  and  drug  use  on  the  workplace,  while  clearly  not 
inordinate,  are  nonetheless  substantial.  Based  on  Alberta  labour  force  figures  and  the 
proportions  of  workers  reporting  various  alcohol-related  incidents  on-the-job,  one 
might  estimate  that  in  1991  alcohol  and  drug  use  was  implicated  in:  155,000  Alberta 
workers  arriving  at  work  an  hour  late;  183,000  workers  missing  a  day  of  work;  71,000 
workers  making  a  lot  of  mistakes;  133,000  employees  working  slowly;  and  12,000 
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workers  sustaining  injuries  on  the  job^.  These  estimates  underscore  the  importance  of 
workplace  initiatives  that  are  designed  to  assist  those  employees  experiencing 
difFicuhies  with  alcohol  and  other  drugs. 


These  calculations  are  based  on  1991  estimates  of  the  Alberta  labour  force,  which  totalled 
1,357,000  individuals  (Statistics  Canada,  1991).  Estimates  of  the  effects  of  substance  use  on  the 
workforce  are  extremely  crude  and  should  be  interpreted  with  caution.  Respondents  were  asked  to 
report  on  their  own  experiences  as  well  as  the  alcohol-related  activities  of  members  of  their  work 
group  ~  two  different  units  of  analysis.  Furthermore,  it  is  plausible  that  the  information  provided 
by  the  respondent  about  his/her  colleagues'  activities  is  inaccurate,  and  there  is  no  way  to 
independently  verify  whether  this  is  the  case. 
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III.  THEORIES  OF  WORK  AND  ALCOHOL  USE 


A.  INTERNAL  AND  EXTERNAL  RISK  FACTORS 

A  number  of  factors  have  been  linked  to  abusive  drinking.  While  some  are  located  within  the 
work  setting  (e.g.  noise,  machine  pacing)  and  thus  more  responsive  to  work  site  interventions, 
many  reside  outside  the  workplace  and  beyond  its  realm  of  influence.  Factors  inside  the  work 
organization,  however,  do  not  operate  in  isolation  from  external  risks.  In  fact,  alcohol  problems 
are  generally  thought  to  result  from  a  complex  interaction  of  risks  rather  than  any  one  particular 
factor  (Trice  &  Sonnenstuhl,  1990). 

B.  ALCOHOL  AVAILABILITY  AND  WORK 

There  are  two  types  of  alcohol  availability  discussed  in  the  literature  ~  social  and  physical  ~  both 
of  which  are  thought  to  elevate  the  risk  of  alcohol  abuse  (Parker  &  Brody,  1982).  Social 
availability,  which  in  the  context  of  work  refers  to  "drinking  practices  within  job-related  social 
networks,"  is  discussed  later  in  the  section  on  workplace  culture  (Ames  &  Janes,  1992:  115). 
Physical  availability  deals  with  a  worker's  ability  to  obtain  alcohol  for  work-related  consumption 
(Ibid). 

Restricting  public  access  to  alcohol  has  long  been  viewed  as  an  effective  means  for  both  reducing 
and  preventing  alcohol-related  health  and  social  problems.  In  fact,  this  thesis  has  received 
considerable  empirical  support.  Increased  availability,  such  as  a  rise  in  the  number  of  alcohol  sales 
outlets,  and  extensions  in  their  hours  of  operation,  has  been  linked  to  increased  consumption  and 
a  higher  incidence  of  alcohol-related  problems  (see  Single,  1988;  Holder,  1988). 

While  the  link  between  physical  availability  and  alcohol  consumption  in  the  general  community  is 
well  established,  there  is  a  paucity  of  information  on  the  effects  of  physical  availability  on  work- 
related  drinking  (Ames  &  Janes,  1992).  Research  has  generally  focused  on  work  settings  where 
employees  have  direct  access  to  alcohol  during  work  hours,  such  as  bars,  restaurants  and 
breweries  (Plant,  1978).  Studies  of  occupational  variations  in  alcohol  consumption  have  shown 
that  employees  in  these  environments  are  especially  prone  to  heavy  drinking,  a  finding  which  has 
sparked  some  debate  over  whether  increased  consumption  is  a  direct  response  to  alcohol 
exposure,  or  whether  certain  workers  actively  seek  out  environments  where  alcohol  is  easily 
accessible  (Plant,  1978). 

The  availability  of  alcohol  poses  certain  difficulties  for  organizations  that  are  interested  in  curbing 
heavy  drinking  practices  among  their  employees.  Generally,  organizations  cannot  restrict  workers' 
access  to  alcohol  in  the  local  community,  and  those  companies  in  the  alcohol  trades  (bars, 
breweries,  etc)  are,  for  obvious  reasons,  unable  to  reduce  on-site  alcohol  production  or  sales. 
Such  employers,  however,  are  not  completely  without  recourse. 
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Certain  workplace  factors  may  increase  or  decrease  the  likelihood  of  a  worker  consuming  any  fi 
available  alcohol.  By  targeting  features  of  the  work  environment  which  heighten  the  risk  of 
drinking,  employers  can  indirectly  reduce  the  risk  associated  with  physical  availability.  As  was 
noted  earlier,  however,  the  success  of  such  initiatives  is  predicated  on  obtaining  a  sound  ^ 
understanding  of  these  workplace  dynamics.  Three  broad  theoretical  perspectives  have  emerged  ^ 
which  attempt  to  explain  the  role  of  specific  workplace  characteristics  in  alcohol  consumption  and  ^ 
alcohol-related  problems  on-the-job:  the  social  control  perspective;  the  job  stress/alienation  ^ 
model;  and  the  cultural  approach. 

C 
C 

C.  THE  SOCIAL  CONTROL  MODEL  C 

C 

The  social  control  model,  developed  by  Trice  and  Roman  (1978),  posits  that  features  of  the  c 
workplace  which  reduce  an  organization's  ability  to  regulate  its  workforce  may  foster  drinking 
both  on  and  off  the  work  site.  Two  main  risk  factors  are  implicated:  an  absence  of  supervision;  ^ 
and  reduction  in  opportunities  for  evaluation  of  job  performance  (Ibid).  Heavy  or  deviant  ^ 
drinking,  however,  is  not  simply  a  response  to  an  absence  of  workplace  social  controls,  but  is  the  q 
upshot  of  the  interaction  between  these  and  non-work  factors.  "The  employee,"  they  caution,  q 
"must  already  have  had  rewarding  experiences  with  alcohol  or  drugs  before  these  risk  factors  are  q 
relevant"  (Ibid:  101).  C 

C 

A  number  of  work  features  have  been  associated  with  reduced  social  control.  Travelling  on-the-  q 
job  and  shiftwork,  particularly  when  the  shifts  rotate  (and  employees  work  with  different  sets  of  c 
colleagues  and  supervisors),  may  interfere  with  regular  patterns  of  supervision  and  performance  c 
evaluation  (Roman,  1981;  Mannello  &  Seeman,  1979;  Smart,  1979).  Individuals  employed  in  a  c 
managerial  or  supervisory  capacity  may  also  be  in  a  better  position  than  front  line  workers  to  c 
conceal  their  problems  with  alcohol  (Trice,  1962).  Large  workplaces,  because  of  the  limits  they  c 
impose  on  management's  ability  to  monitor  the  workforce,  may  also  reduce  organizational  c 
controls.  (Ames  &  Janes,  1987).  q, 

C 
C 

D.  JOB  STRESS  AND  JOB  ALIENATION  C 

C 

From  the  vantage  point  of  the  job  stress  model,  alcohol  abuse  is  a  manifestation  of  taxing  c 
workplace  experiences  and  poor  working  conditions.  Features  of  work  organization  and  job  c 
characteristics  (e.g.,  machine  pacing,  shiftwork,  workloads,  role  conflicts/ambiguities,  degree  of  c 
control  over  the  work  process,  technological  change)  may  act  as  stressors,  which  leave  the  c 
worker  in  a  state  of  distress.  Boring  or  monotonous  work  may  also  evoke  feelings  of  ahenation  c 
and  powerlessness  (Parker  &  Farmer,  1988).  For  some  workers,  alcohol  consumption  helps  to  c 
alleviate  the  tension,  the  feelings  of  self-estrangement  and  other  "negative  emotions"  induced  by  c 
their  work  (Cappell  &  Greeley,  1987).  C 


C 

c 
c 
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A  number  of  indicators  of  work  alienation  (Seaman  &  Anderson,  1983)  and  workplace  stress 
(Hingson  et  al.,  1981;  Parker  &  Brody,  1982)  have  been  linked  to  increased  alcohol  use.  Overall, 
however,  support  for  the  stress-alcohol  relation  has  been  mixed  (Weiss,  1985),  a  reflection 
perhaps  that  other  factors,  such  as  beliefs  about  alcohol,  moderate  this  relation  (Harris  &  Fennell, 
1988).  Workplace  stressors,  after  all,  do  not  operate  in  isolation,  but  in  conjunction  with  external 
risks,  and  other  workplace  factors,  such  as  organizational  sub-cultures. 

E.     THE  CULTURAL  APPROACH 

Work  group  drinking  norms,  or  the  social  availability  of  alcohol,  has  been  identified  as  a 
significant  risk  factor  in  alcohol  use  and  abuse  (Gosper,  1979;  Ames  &  Janes,  1992).  Whether 
alcohol  consumption  is  encouraged  or  discouraged,  workplace  culture  can  have  a  powerful 
influence  on  workers'  drinking  habits,  both  on  and  off  the  job. 

Unlike  the  social  control,  job  stress  and  job  alienation  perspectives,  cultural  explanations  of 
alcohol  use  are  less  apt  to  treat  drinking  as  a  deviant  or  pathological  activity  (Gosper,  1979). 
Instead,  the  focus  of  the  cultural  approach  is  the  normative  regulation  of  alcohol  use.  Ames  and 
Janes'  (1987)  study  of  automobile  workers  revealed  how  expectations  to  drink  influenced  heavy 
drinking  practices.  In  fact,  the  workers'  attraction  to  these  groups  was  more  a  reflection  of  their 
desire  for  "social  conviviality"  than  their  need  to  drink  (Ibid:  958).  Mars  (1987)  study  of 
Newfoundland  longshoremen  also  illustrates  the  integral  role  of  alcohol  in  workers'  ability  to 
obtain  information  about  prospective  employment  (i.e.  incoming  ships),  and  how  drinking  styles 
serve  to  define  and  re-aflfirm  the  longshore  work  gang. 

Informal  drinking  norms  cannot  be  viewed  in  isolation  from  issues  relating  to  availability,  social 
control,  job  stress  or  work  alienation.  In  some  cases,  heavy  drinking  may  arise  in  response  to  job 
stress  or  other  negative  features  of  the  work  environment.  Subsequently,  drinking  may  become 
established  behaviour,  and  thus  part  of  the  work  group's  informal  code  of  behaviour.  Expectations 
about  drinking  may  also  reflect  the  larger,  formal  organizational  culture.  Permitting  alcohol  on 
work  premises  or  encouraging  drinking  at  business  lunches  or  office  functions,  may,  by  signalling 
to  employees  that  drinking  is  acceptable,  also  serve  to  promote  its  consumption.  Ideas  and  beliefs 
about  alcohol  are  also  intertwined  with  notions  of  masculinity  and  femininity  (Fillmore,  1984). 
Heavy  drinking  among  women  is  frowned  upon.  Drinking  norms  for  males,  however,  are  less 
rigid.  In  some  work  settings,  for  instance,  men  earn  the  respect  of  their  peers  from  their  ability  to 
"hold"  alcohol  (Mars,  1987).  These  normative  differences  in  drinking  patterns,  together  with  the 
sex-based  nature  of  occupations  (i.e.  occupations  are  often  disproportionately  comprised  of  males 
or  females)  also  provide  some  insight  into  occupational  variations  in  alcohol  consumption. 
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F.  SUMMARY 


A  number  of  workplace  factors  may  promote  alcohol  use,  particularly  among  individuals  who  are 
already  predisposed  to  drink  heavily.  Each  of  the  frameworks  points  to  specific  features  of  work 
which  may  influence  drinking  patterns,  and  each  perspective  provides  a  partial  explanation  of  the 
role  of  the  workplace  in  alcohol  use  and  abuse.  Since  the  approaches  overlap,  support  for  one 
perspective  does  not  preclude  support  for  the  others.  Drinking  cultures  may  emerge  out  of 
workers'  responses  to  their  daily  experiences  in  stressful  work  environments.  Many  of  the 
variables  associated  with  reduced  workplace  control  may  also  serve  as  job  stressors,  and  worker 
reactions  to  job  strain  may  be  mediated  by  ideas  and  beliefs  about  alcohol.  Just  as  internal  and 
external  risk  factors  are  intertwined,  so  too,  then,  are  those  operating  within  the  workplace. 


G.    PURPOSE  OF  THE  STUDY 

The  central  objectives  of  the  secondary  analysis  are  to: 

*  ascertain  the  effects  of  work  design  and  workplace  culture  on  alcohol  consumption, 
and  alcohol-related  problems  on-the-job, 

*  assess  the  relative  risks  of  work  design  and  workplace  culture  across  occupations  and 
industries,  and 

*  outline  workplace  policy  and  program  initiatives  aimed  at  reducing  alcohol  abuse,  and 
its  related  problems. 


Drawing  on  the  four  general  frameworks  outlined  earlier,  this  analysis  aims  to  provide  a  more 
detailed  account  of  the  effects  of  work  design  and  culture  on  Alberta  workers'  alcohol 
consumption,  and  the  implications  for  job  safety  and  performance.  Since  the  original  workplace 
study  was  not  designed  with  any  particular  theory  in  mind,  none  of  the  aforementioned 
perspectives  can  be  tested  in  their  entirety.  It  is  feasible,  however,  to  examine  a  number  of  key 
hypotheses  derived  from  each  of  the  four  models.  This  analysis  provides  insights  into  alcohol  use 
and  work  which  may  be  of  benefit  to  EAR  programmers,  in  both  government  and  industry, 
employers  and  union  officials,  particularly  those  in  high  risk  industries,  and  other  stakeholders. 
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IV.  EXTERNAL  WORKPLACE  RISKS 


While  employers  may  choose  to  combat  the  effects  of  availability  indirectly  through  workplace 
initiatives,  they  are  unable  to  deal  with  physical  availability  per  se,  either  in  the  local  community 
or,  in  the  case  of  breweries,  restaurants  and  bars,  on  the  job  site.  For  the  purposes  of  this  analysis 
physical  availability  will  be  treated  as  an  external  risk  factor,  and  dealt  with  separately  from 
workplace  risks. 

This  study  employs  two  measures  of  physical  availability:  alcohol  is  served/produced  at  work;  and 
alcohol  is  available  near  the  workplace.  Self-reports^  of  average  weekly  alcohol  consumption^ 
and  frequency  of  drinking  at  work  (including  lunch  and  breaks)  during  the  four  weeks  prior  to  the 
survey  are  used  throughout  this  analysis  as  measures  of  alcohol  consumption.  "Personal" 
problems  with  alcohol  consist  of  the  self-reports  of  difficulties  on-the-job  as  a  result  of  the 
respondents'  own  alcohol  use. 

Approximately  1 5  percent  of  respondents  indicated  that  alcohol  was  served  at  work,  and  over  half 
(56%)  reported  that  alcohol  was  available  near  the  workplace.  Interestingly,  reports  of  alcohol 
availability  near  the  workplace  were  highest  among  those  who  fell  into  "low  risk"  occupational 
categories,  such  as  sales  (66%)  and  among  managers/professionals  (65%).  Alcohol  was  least 
accessible  to  those  in  primary  occupations  (33%).  There  was  also  considerable  variation  in 
reported  availability  by  industry.  Alcohol  was  reported  to  be  most  readily  available  to  workers  in 
the  telecommunications  {11%)  industry  and  least  accessible  to  those  in  agriculture  (34%)  and 
forestry-mining  (34%)  (see  AADAC,  1992a:  72-73). 


A.     AVAILABILITY  AND  CONSUMPTION 

Since  alcohol  availability  is  thought  to  elevate  the  risk  of  alcohol  use  and  abuse  by  increasing 
people's  opportunities  to  drink,  respondents  who  reported  that  alcohol  was  available  at  or  near  the 
workplace  should  also  report  higher  levels  of  alcohol  consumption  (Figure  1),  holding  the  effects 
of  socio-economic  and  demographic  variables  constant^. 


Research  suggests  that  self-reports  of  alcohol  use  underestimate  actual  consumption  (see 
Pemanen,  1974). 

Average  weekly  consumption  is  an  index  constructed  from  frequency  of  drinking  per  week  in  the 
past  12  months  and  average  number  of  drinks  consumed  per  occasion  in  the  past  12  months. 
Since  this  index  was  constructed  differently  from  that  which  was  employed  in  the  original 
analysis,  the  results  from  the  two  studies  vary  somewhat. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  analysis,  education,  household  income  and  age  are  treated  as  interval 
level  data. 
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Figure  1:    Alcohol  Availability,  Consumption  and  Related  Problems 
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Findings 

Respondents  who  reported  that  alcohol  was  available  near  the  work  site  reported: 

*  consuming  more  alcohol  on  a  weekly  basis;  and 

*  drinking  more  often  at  work. 

Respondents  who  said  that  alcohol  was  available  at  their  place  of  work  were  more 
likely  to: 

*  drink  at  work  (see  Appendix  A,  Table  1). 


B.     ALCOHOL  CONSUMPTION  AND  PERSONAL,  JOB-RELATED  PROBLEMS. 

Previous  research  suggests  that  alcohol-related  problems  are  a  function  of  the  amount  of  alcohol 
consumed.  Thus,  one  would  expect  that  workers  who  reported  higher  levels  of  alcohol 
consumption  would  be  more  likely  to  report  personal  alcohol-related  problems  at  work  (Figure 

1). 

L  Findings 

The  data  provided  support  for  this  relation.  Controlling  for  differences  in  personal 
background  and  alcohol  availability,  individuals  who  reported  more  personal  problems  on- 
the-job  also  reported  : 

*  consuming  more  alcohol  on  a  weekly  basis;  and 

*  a  higher  frequency  of  drinking  at  work  (see  Appendix  A,  Table  2). 
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C.     ALCOHOL  AVAILABILITY  AND  ITS  IMPACT  ON  THE  WORKPLACE 

Since  the  availability  of  alcohol  is  related  positively  to  the  respondents'  alcohol  consumption, 
availability  is  also  likely  to  affect  the  patterns  of  drinking  among  members  of  their  immediate 
work  group.  Although  the  workforce  survey  obtained  no  information  on  co-workers'  alcohol 
consumption  levels,  it  does  contain  a  number  of  questions  which  explore  alcohol-related 
workplace  incidents  experienced  by  either  the  respondent  or  his/her  co-workers.  These  measures 
can  be  used  to  ascertain  the  effects  of  the  physical  availability  of  alcohol  on  the  workplace^. 

Thus,  when  alcohol  is  served  at  work  or  available  near  the  workplace,  respondents  will  be  more 
likely  to  report  that  they  or  someone  in  their  work  group  experienced  problems  in  the  workplace 
(Figure  2). 

"Workplace"  problems  include: 


Absenteeism: 

(a)  missing  a  day  of  work  due  to  substance  use;  and 

(b)  arriving  at  least  an  hour  late  due  to  substance  use. 

Reduced  productivity: 

(c)  making  a  lot  of  mistakes  due  to  being  drunk  or  high;  and 

(d)  working  very  slowly  due  to  impairment. 

Reduced  safety: 

(e)  being  injured  on  the  job  due  to  impairment 


Figure  2:  Alcohol  Availability  and  Related  Problems  in  the  Workplace 


The  demographic  and  socio-economic  variables  are  not  included  in  this  analysis.  It  is  unhelpful 
to  control  for  the  respondent's  age,  sex,  income  and  education  when  the  incident  reported  was 
actually  experienced  by  her/his  co-worker.  It  is  also  important  to  note  that  these  incidents  may 
also  result  from  drug  use  as  well  as  alcohol  consumption. 
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1.  Findings 

When  alcohol  was  available  near  the  workplace,  respondents  were  more  likely  to  report 
that  they  or  a  colleague  had,  as  a  result  of  alcohol  or  drug  use: 

*  arrived  at  least  an  hour  late  for  work; 

*  worked  slowly;  or 

*  missed  a  day  of  work  (see  Appendix  A,  Table  3). 

Serving  or  producing  alcohol  at  work  was  unrelated  to  reports  of  reduced  productivity  or 
absenteeism.  Respondents  who  reported  that  alcohol  was  served/produced  at  work  were, 
however,  significantly  more  likely  to  report  substance-related  workplace  injuries. 

D.  DISCUSSION 

The  workplace  data  provide  modest  empirical  support  for  the  hypothesized  links  between  the 
physical  availability  of  alcohol,  individual  consumption  and  personal  alcohol-related  problems  on- 
the-job.  There  is  also  some  evidence  that  availability  adversely  impacts  the  work  group.  The 
incidence  of  reports  of  absenteeism  and  reduced  productivity  was  significantly  higher  when 
alcohol  was  available  near  the  work  site.  Workers  may  have  consumed  alcohol  in  local  bars  or 
restaurants  during  the  work  day  and,  as  a  result,  reported  late  to  work  and/or  worked  less 
efficiently.  Drinking  at  a  nearby  establishment  after  work  also  may  have  resulted  in  alcohol-related 
absences  the  following  day.  Interestingly,  serving  alcohol  at  work  was  associated  with  more 
serious  workplace  incidents  involving  safety,  but  was  unrelated  to  absenteeism  and  productivity. 
In  establishments  where  alcohol  is  sold,  it  is  plausible  that  accidents  involving  employees  may  also 
result  from  the  activities  of  patrons  (e.g.,  drunkenness,  violence). 

Although  statistically  significant,  these  results  should  be  interpreted  with  caution.  The  effects  of 
availability  on  drinking  behaviour  are  weak,  and  account  for  only  a  small  proportion  of  the 
variation  in  the  consumption  measures.  These  effects  are  also  weak  relative  to  those  of  other 
factors.  While  the  physical  availability  of  alcohol,  either  at  or  near  work,  elevated  workers'  risks 
of  developing  an  alcohol  problem,  results  involving  average  weekly  consumption  revealed  that  sex 
was  a  far  better  predictor  of  alcohol  use.  While  availability  may,  in  and  of  itself,  exert  a  small 
impact  on  alcohol  consumption,  its  effects  may  become  more  potent  in  the  context  of  other  risk 
factors.  Workplace  social  controls,  work  stress  and  norms  and  values  which  promote  or  proscribe 
alcohol  use  may  reduce  or  exacerbate  the  negative  effects  of  physical  availability. 
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V.  INTERNAL  WORKPLACE  RISKS 


A.     THE  SOCIAL  CONTROL  FRAMEWORK 

Four  variables  contained  in  the  workforce  study  are  treated  as  indicators  of  workplace  social 
control:  shiftwork;  travel;  employer  size  (measured  by  the  number  of  employees);  and  holding  a 
supervisory  position.  In  light  of  the  discussion  on  the  social  control  model  in  Section  III,  one 
would  expect  higher  levels  of  consumption,  and  thus  more  personal  alcohol-related  job  problems 
among  those  respondents  employed  in  environments  where  social  controls  are  low  or  absent. 
Thus,  respondents  who  reported  working  shiftwork,  traveling  on-the-job,  working  for  a  large 
employer,  and  holding  a  supervisory  position  should  also  report  higher  levels  of  weekly 
consumption  and  a  higher  incidence  of  drinking  at  work  (Figure  3). 

Approximately  one  quarter  (24%)  of  the  respondents  indicated  that  they  worked  shifts.  There  was 
considerable  variation  by  industry.  Almost  half  (49%)  of  the  respondents  in  the  forestry-mining 
sector  and  46%  of  those  in  the  service  sector  said  their  jobs  required  them  to  work  shifts. 
Approximately  one  in  four  respondents  (38%)  said  their  jobs  involved  travel.  Reports  of  travel 
on-the-job  were  considerably  more  common  in  the  construction  industry  (63%),  construction 
occupations  (61%)  and  in  the  transportation  occupations  (72%).  More  than  half  (54%))  of  the 
respondents  reported  working  for  larger  organizations  (100  +  employees)  and  46%  reported 
holding  a  supervisory  position. 

Figure  3:  Social  Control,  Alcohol  Consumption  and  Related  Problems. 
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1.  Findings 

1.1    Social  Control  and  Consumption 

When  the  effects  of  sex,  age,  income  and  education  are  removed,  only  one  of  the  social 
control  measures,  employer  size,  predicted  average  weekly  consumption  (see  Appendix  A, 
Table  4). 

*      respondents  employed  by  large  organizations  consumed  more  drinks  per  week 
than  those  who  worked  for  smaller  employers. 
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However: 


*  workers  in  smaller  organizations  generally  drank  more  often  at  work  than  those 
who  worked  for  larger  employers. 

On-the-job  travel  was  also  associated  with  frequency  of  drinking  at  work. 

*  respondents  who  said  their  work  involved  travel  were  more  likely  to  report 
drinking  on-the-job  (see  Appendix  A,  Table  4). 

1.2    Consumption  and  Personal,  Alcohol-Related  Problems  On-The-Job. 

Holding  constant  the  effects  of  personal  differences  in  age,  income,  education  and  sex,  as 
well  as  the  effects  of  the  social  control  variables,  respondents  were  more  likely  to  report 
problems  on-the-job  as  a  result  of  their  own  drinking  when  they  also  reported: 

*  drinking  larger  quantities  of  alcohol  per  week;  or 

*  drinking  more  frequently  at  work  (see  Appendix  A,  Table  5). 
1.3.  Discussion 

The  workforce  data  provides  limited  support  for  the  social  control  hypotheses.  Respondents 
working  for  larger  organizations  tended  to  drink  more  alcohol  per  week,  but  were  less  apt 
to  drink  at  work.  Respondents  in  smaller  work  organizations  were  perhaps  more  inclined  to 
drink  at  work  because  rules  concerning  alcohol  use  were  either  more  lax  or  simply  more 
ambiguous. 

Travel  on-the-job  is  another  important  factor  in  drinking  at  work.  Traveling  grants 
employees  more  opportunities  and  freedom  to  consume  alcohol  during  working  hours.  They 
may,  for  instance,  choose  to  patronize  restaurants  for  lunch  or  dinner  and  take  a  drink  with 
a  meal,  or  they  may  be  offered  alcoholic  beverages  on  flights.  Travel,  however,  was 
unrelated  to  average  total  weekly  consumption,  suggesting  that  while  travelers  may  take 
advantage  of  these  increased  opportunities  to  drink,  generally  they  are  not  consuming 
alcohol  in  large  amounts.  This,  however,  was  not  the  case  for  construction  workers,  a 
group  which  reported  the  highest  incidence  of  job  travel  and  higher  than  average  levels  of 
weekly  consumption. 

This  framework  may  provide  only  a  partial  explanation  as  to  why  employees  are  more  likely 
to  consume  alcohol  when  they  travel  and  so  forth.  Workers  may  also  drink  in  the  absence  of 
supervision  so  that  they  may  alleviate  feelings  of  stress  or  alienation  induced  by  demanding 
or  monotonous  jobs.  These  issues  are  explored  in  the  following  section. 
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B.     THE  JOB  STRESS/ALIENATION  MODEL 

Research  has  Hnked  an  assortment  of  job  characteristics  and  working  conditions  to  elevated  stress 
levels.  Respondents  to  AADAC's  workforce  survey  were  asked  to  provide  details  on  a  number  of 
job  characteristics,  several  of  which  may  produce  high  levels  of  stress  in  workers.  These  stressors 
include  travel,;  on-call  work,  shiftwork  and  a  compressed  work  week^.  The  survey  also  contains 
two  measures  of  work  alienation;  boredom  and  repetitive  tasks.  Respondents  whose  work 
involved  any  of  these  stress  or  alienation  measures  are  expected  to  report  drinking  more  alcohol 
on  a  weekly  basis  and  more  frequently  at  work  and  to  report  alcohol  related  problems  at  work 
(Figure  4). 

One  in  four  (25%)  respondents  indicated  that  their  job  was  boring.  Such  reports  were 
substantially  higher  among  workers  in  the  forestry-mining  sector  (45%)  and  among  those  in  the 
service  occupations  (34%).  More  than  half  (54%)  of  the  respondents  indicated  that  their  jobs 
involved  repetition.  Workers  in  the  wholesale-retail  (63%)  and  health  care  (62%o)  sectors  and  the 
service  occupations  were  the  most  likely  to  report  performing  repetitive  tasks  at  work. 
Approximately  one  in  three  (31%)  respondents  said  their  jobs  required  them  to  be  on-call.  Almost 
half  of  those  in  the  transportation  industry  (49%)  and  occupations  (49%)  reported  working  on 
such  a  basis.  Approximately  one  in  seven  (14%)  respondents  reported  working  a  compressed 
work  schedule.  Four  out  of  10  (40%)  in  the  forestry-mining  sector  and  one  out  of  four  (24%)  in 
the  processing  occupations  reported  working  these  hours. 


Figure  4:    Job  Stress/Alienation,  Alcohol  Consumption  and  Related  Problems 
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1.  Findings 

1.1    Job  Stressors  and  Alcohol  Consumption 

The  workforce  data  provide  some  support  for  the  job  stress  perspective.  Respondents  who 
indicated  that  their  jobs  were  boring  were  more  likely  to: 


In  this  study  shiftwork  and  job  travel  serve  as  indicators  of  both  workplace  social  control  and  job 
stress. 
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*  drink  alcohol  in  greater  quantities^. 

Respondents  who  said  their  jobs  involved  travel  were  also  more  likely  to: 

*  drink  at  work. 
Contrary  to  our  expectations: 

*  respondents  who  indicated  that  their  jobs  were  repetitive  were  inclined  to 
drink  less  alcohol  per  week. 

In  addition: 

*  respondents  who  have  repetitive  jobs  were  less  likely  to  drink  at  work  (see 
Appendix  A,  Table  6). 

1.2    Consumption  and  Personal,  Alcohol-Related  Problems 

When  the  effects  of  the  job  stress/alienation  measures,  as  well  as  differences  in  personal 
background  were  held  constant,  respondents  were  more  likely  to  report  personal  alcohol- 
related  problems  at  work  if  they  reported: 

*  consuming  larger  quantities  of  alcohol  per  week,  and 

*  a  higher  frequency  of  drinking  at  work  (see  Appendix  A,  Table  7). 
1.3.  Discussion 

The  workforce  data  provide  some  support  for  the  job  stress/alienation  hypotheses. 
Performing  boring  tasks  was  associated  with  higher  than  average  levels  of  weekly  alcohol 
consumption,  which  suggests  that  alcohol  may  indeed  serve  as  a  means  of  coping  with 
feelings  of  alienation.  As  in  the  social  control  model,  travel  on-the-job  was  related  to 
drinking  at  work. 

The  findings  on  repetition  are  rather  curious.  Over  half  of  the  respondents  indicated  that 
their  jobs  were  repetitious  to  some  degree,  suggesting  that  the  concept  was  interpreted  too 
broadly.  It  is  plausible,  then,  that  this  measure  is  not  a  valid  indicator  of  job  alienation.  In 
order  to  tap  the  kinds  of  sentiments  which  are  induced  by  arduous  work,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  refine  this  measure.  This,  of  course,  does  not  account  for  the  unexpected 
association  between  repetitive  tasks  and  the  consumption  measures. 


A  number  of  relationships  that  were  found  to  be  statistically  significant  in  the  secondary  analysis 
were  not  significant  in  the  original  study.  These  differences  arise,  in  part,  because  the 
consumption  measures  were  transformed  to  correct  a  positive  skew  in  the  data. 
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Again,  it  is  helpful  to  set  the  results  from  the  social  control  and  job  stress  models  in  a 
broader  context.  In  both  cases,  sex  was  by  far  the  best  predictor  of  average  weekly 
consumption.  Job  travel  was  the  best  predictor  of  drinking  at  work  (in  both  analyses), 
although  it  only  accounted  for  a  tiny  proportion  of  the  latter's  variance.  In  fact,  none  of  the 
social  control  or  job  stress  variables  (each  alone)  accounted  for  more  than  one  percent  of 
the  variance  in  either  of  the  alcohol  consumption  measures. 

C.     THE  CULTURAL  APPROACH 

1.      Cultural  Factors  and  the  Respondent  (Model  A). 

The  nature  of  workplace  culture  has  been  identified  as  an  important  factor  in  job-related 
alcohol  consumption.  Workplace  norms  can  shape  workers'  responses  to  social  control  or 
stress  factors,  and  thus  exacerbate  or  mitigate  heavy  drinking  and  its  associated  problems. 
This  analysis  employs  a  number  of  variables  which  capture  several  dimensions  of  workplace 
culture.  It  also  relies  on  a  number  of  attitudinal  measures,  variables  which  provide  some 
insight  into  respondents'  ideas  about  alcohol  and  its  use.  Questions  dealing  with  work- 
related  drinking  practices  provide  some  important  information  on  workplace  drinking 
norms,  and  thus  some  of  the  social  pressures  to  which  the  respondent  might  be  subject. 

An  index  of  attitudes was  created  from  the  following  measures: 

It's  okay  to  drink: 

*  on-the-job  because  everyone  does  it; 

*  on-the-job  when  the  supervisor  knows;  and 

*  when  you  are  entertaining  a  client. 

An  index  of  workplace  practices  was  constructed  from  the  following  variables: 

*  people  who  work  here  go  for  a  drink  together  at  lunch; 

*  people  who  work  here  go  for  a  drink  together  after  work;  and 

*  people  who  work  here  socialize  with  each  other. 

Workplace  policy  and  programs  which  address  the  issue  of  alcohol  use  are  also  likely  to 
shape  attitudes  toward  alcohol,  as  well  as  patterns  of  consumption.  A  number  of  questions 
concerning  drug/alcohol  initiatives  in  the  workplace  were  posed.  Respondents  were  asked: 
whether  there  was  an  Employee  Assistance  Program  (EAP)  or  a  union-sponsored  Member 


There  are  a  range  of  factors  that  may  shape  workers'  attitudes  towards  alcohol  use  in  general  and 
work-related  alcohol  consumption  in  particular.  Many  of  these  influences,  such  as  family 
background  and  ethnicity,  exist  outside  the  workplace.  Since  this  information  was  not  collected 
in  the  survey,  it  was  not  possible  to  control  for  the  effects  of  such  factors. 
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Figure  5.  Cultural  Model  A 
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Figure  6.  Cultural  Model  B 
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Assistance  Program  (MAP);  whether  there  were  any  written  policies  on  alcohol  or  drug  use 
in  the  workplace;  and  whether  they  had  received  any  information  at  work  about  the  effects 
of  alcohol  or  other  drug  use. 

Model  A  (Figure  5)  examines  the  effects  of  workplace  policy  initiatives  on  the  respondents' 
attitudes  towards  drinking,  self-reports  of  alcohol  consumption,  alcohol-related  problems  at 
work,  and  workplace  drinking  practices.  One  would  expect  that  respondents  who  indicated 
that  their  employer  had  launched  some  kind  of  policy  initiative  aimed  at  alcohol  use  would 
be  less  likely:  to  drink  with  co-workers  or  supervisors;  to  condone  workplace  drinking;  and 
to  report  drinking  among  co-workers  (practices  index).  In  turn,  these  should  translate  into 
lower  consumption,  and  fewer  personal,  alcohol-related  problems  on-the-job. 

Approximately  three  out  of  10  (30%)  respondents  reported  that  their  workplaces  had  either 
an  EAP  or  a  MAP.  Professionals/managers  (39%)  were  somewhat  more  likely  to  report 
such  programs,  while  those  in  sales  occupations  were  the  least  likely  to  report  them  (16%). 
There  was  also  considerable  variation  by  industry.  Almost  two-thirds  (63%)  of  public 
administration  employees  reported  access  to  EAPs  or  MAPs,  which  is  likely  a  reflection  of 
the  high  levels  of  unionization  in  this  sector,  while  approximately  one  in  10  (9%)) 
respondents  in  the  construction  industry  reported  access  to  such  programs. 

One  in  three  respondents  (33%)  reported  that  a  written  policy  on  alcohol  or  drug  use  had 
been  instituted  in  their  workplace.  Again,  there  was  considerable  variation  by  industry  and 
occupation.  Written  policies  were  most  commonly  reported  by  respondents  in  the  oil  and 
gas  (55%))  industries  and  by  those  in  the  managerial  and  professional  (44%)  occupations. 

Just  under  one  in  four  respondents  (22.7%))  reported  receiving  information  at  work  about 
the  effects  of  alcohol  or  other  drugs.  Respondents  in  the  professional  and  managerial 
occupations  (29.7%))  and  those  in  the  forestry-mining  industries  (40.8%))  were  the  most 
likely  to  report  receiving  such  information.  Employees  in  the  construction  industry  were 
among  the  least  likely  to  report  receiving  information  (14%)). 

2.  Findings. 

2.1    Model  A;  Results. 

Statistically  significant  findings  are  presented  below.  (See  Appendix  A,  Table  8  for 
regression  coefficients). 

Attitudes  (Index) 

Respondents  with  less  favourable  attitudes  towards  drinking  at  work  indicated 
that: 

*    their  workplaces  had  instituted  alcohol/drug  policies;  and 
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*  they  had  received  information  on  the  effects  of  alcohol/drug  use 

Workplace  Drinking  Practices  (Index) 

Contrary  to  our  expectations,  respondents  who  reported  that  their  workplaces  had 
alcohol/drug  policies  were  more  likely  to  report: 

*  co-workers  drinking  at  work. 

Drinking  With  Co-workers  or  Supervisors. 

Respondents  who  reported  drinking  with  co-workers  or  supervisors  were  more  likely 
to: 

*  indicate  that  their  co-workers  drank  and  socialized  with  each  other;  and 

*  to  view  drinking  at  work  in  a  more  positive  light. 

Alcohol  Consumption 

Respondents  who  reported  more  positive  attitudes  towards  drinking  at  work  or  who 
reported  more  drinking/socializing  among  co-workers  (practices  index)  also  reported: 

*  drinking  more  alcohol  per  week;  and 

*  drinking  more  often  at  work. 

Personal  Alcohol-Related  Problems  at  Work. 

Respondents  who  reported  higher  weekly  levels  of  alcohol  consumption  were  more 
likely  to  report  experiencing  alcohol-related,  personal  problems  at  work  (see 
Appendix  A,  Table  9). 

2.2    Cultural  Factors  and  the  Workplace  (Model  B). 

The  second  part  of  this  analysis  examines  the  effects  of  policy  on  alcohol-related  incidents 
in  the  workplace.  One  would  expect  that  respondents  who  indicated  that  their  workplaces 
had  instituted  alcohol/drug  policies  would  also  report  a  lower  incidence  of  workplace 
drinking  practices  and  alcohol-related  problems  (Figure  6). 
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Model  B;  Results. 

Respondents  who  indicated  that  their  co-workers  drank  together  were  also  more 
likely  to  report  that  they  or  someone  in  their  workplace  had: 

*  arrived  at  least  an  hour  late  for  work  due  to  substance  use; 

*  made  a  lot  of  mistakes  due  to  being  drunk  or  high; 

*  worked  very  slowly  due  to  impairment; 

*  missed  a  day  of  work  due  to  substance  use;and 

*  been  injured  on  the  job  due  to  impairment  (see  Appendix  A,  Table  10). 

Respondents  who  indicated  that  their  organization  had  written  policies  on  alcohol  or 
drug  use  or  who  had  received  information  at  work  about  the  effects  of  alcohol  or 
other  drug  use  were  more  likely  to  report  that  they  or  someone  in  their  workplace 
had: 

*  worked  very  slowly  due  to  impairment;  and 

*  missed  a  day  of  work  due  to  substance  use  (see  Appendix  A,  Table  10). 

Respondents  who  reported  that  their  workplace  had  policies  on  alcohol  and  drug  use 
were: 

*  more  likely  to  report  workplace  drinking  among  co-workers  (see  Appendix 
A,  Table  11). 

2.3.  Discussion 

The  data  provide  modest  support  for  the  cultural  framework.  Not  all  of  the  statistically 
significant  relationships,  however,  were  in  the  posited  direction.  Written  policies  and 
receiving  information  about  the  effects  of  alcohol  were,  for  instance,  associated  with  reports 
of  reduced  productivity  and  higher  absenteeism.  The  link  may  reflect  respondents' 
heightened  awareness  of  substance  use  issues,  an  awareness  which  may  well  have  been 
created  by  the  employer's  policies.  Respondents  who  indicated  that  alcohol/drug  policies 
had  been  instituted  in  their  workplace  reported  a  higher,  not  lower,  incidence  of  work- 
related  drinking  among  co-workers.  These  results  do  not  mean  that  the  establishment  of 
workplace  policies  will  in  some  way  lead  to  an  increase  in  the  use  of  alcohol  or  alcohol- 
related  problems.  Organizations  often  institute  alcohol  and  drug  programs  in  response  to 
existing  substance  use  problems,  whereas  employers  who  are  not  faced  with  such  difficulties 
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may  see  no  need  to  address  these  issues  formally.  Over  time,  however,  a  fair,  well- 
conceived  and  enforced  policy  should  reduce  drinking  and  alcohol-related  problems  at 
work. 

These  results  illustrate  one  of  the  chief  shortcomings  of  a  cross-sectional  research,  a  design 
in  which  information  is  collected  at  a  single  time  point,  providing  a  "snapshot"  of  the 
particular  situation  under  study.  Ascertaining  the  long  term  effects  of  alcohol  policies  on 
drinking  practices  would  require  longitudinal  research,  which  would  involve  gathering 
information  at  several  points  in  time. 

Overall,  the  cultural  measures  were  better  predictors  of  alcohol  consumption  than  the  social 
control  or  job  stress  variables,  although  their  effects  were  still  relatively  weak.  Respondent's 
sex  remained  the  best  predictor  of  average  weekly  consumption,  while  the  attitudinal 
measures  had  the  largest  impact  on  frequency  of  drinking  at  work. 
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VI.  POSSIBLE  WORKPLACE  RESPONSES 


This  study  has  identified  a  number  of  features  of  the  workplace  that  may  play  a  facilitative  role  in 
abusive  drinking.  In  light  of  these  findings  and  the  amount  of  time  Albertans  spend  on-the-job,  it 
is  clear  that  the  workplace  presents  an  ideal  setting  in  which  to  tackle  alcohol-related  issues. 

In  the  interests  of  worker  health,  safety  and  productivity,  many  organizations  have  taken  action  on 
the  issue  of  alcohol  use  and  abuse.  Some  have  dealt  with  troubled  employees  on  an  informal,  "as 
needed"  basis,  while  others  have  adopted  a  more  formal  approach.  The  most  common  formal 
approach  is  the  Employee  Assistance  Program  (EAP).  EAPs  are  primarily  intended  to  identify 
employees  experiencing  difficulties  with  alcohol  (or  other  personal  problems),  ascertain  the 
severity  of  their  problem,  and  to  make  the  appropriate  referrals  (Walsh  et  al.,  1992).  Such 
initiatives  differ  quite  substantially  with  respect  to  their  structure,  content  and  underlying 
philosophy. 

A.     Types  of  Employee  Assistance  Programs  (EAPs) 

EAPs  have  undergone  some  dramatic  changes  since  their  debut  in  the  1940s.  Earlier  programs 
had  a  much  narrower  focus,  targeting  alcohol  and  drug  use  and  related  problems.  In  later  years, 
particularly  since  the  1970s,  EAPs  broadened  in  scope,  encompassing  a  range  of  personal  and 
work-related  problems,  such  as  marital  breakdown,  financial  problems  and  job  stress.  In  fact, 
today  the  "broad  brush"  variety  EAP  is  the  most  common.  A  study  conducted  by  the  Conference 
Board  of  Canada  in  1990  found  that  66%  of  the  organizations  surveyed  had  adopted  this  more 
comprehensive  approach  (Alvi,  1992). 

EAPs  are  administered  in  several  ways.  Some  are  sponsored  by  management,  some,  specifically 
Member  Assistance  Plans  (MAPs),  are  managed  by  unions  or  professional  associations,  and 
others  are  jointly  overseen  by  management  and  labour.  There  are  also  a  number  of  ways  of 
delivering  EAP  services  to  employees.  Some  organizations  retain  permanent  EAP  professionals 
on-site,  while  others  refer  their  employees  to  external  service  providers.  In  some  cases,  employers 
combine  the  two  approaches,  providing  some  in-house  services  while  contracting  out  others. 

1.      Components  of  an  Effective  EAP 

Research  has  demonstrated  that  EAPs  not  only  facilitate  alcohol  treatment,  but  also  reduce 
alcohol-related  absenteeism  and  yield  improvements  in  worker  productivity  (Trice  &  Beyer, 
1981).  To  be  effective  however,  EAPs  require  a  number  of  important  attributes.  A  formal 
policy  statement  is  generally  considered  the  cornerstone  of  any  successful  EAP  (see  Butler, 
1990).  The  policy  may  address  such  issues  as  the  sale,  possession,  distribution  and 
consumption  of  alcohol  on  work  premises;  how  employees  with  drinking  problems  are 
identified  (typically  this  is  dealt  with  in  relation  to  job  performance);  and  issues  pertaining  to 
the  troubled  employee's  employment  status  (Alvi,  1992).  Programs,  ranging  from  the 
dissemination  of  information  on  the  harmful  effects  of  alcohol  to  more  proactive  measures 
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such  as  constructive  confrontation  (see  Trice  and  Sonnenstuhl,  1990),  can  then  be 
developed  to  reflect  specific  provisions  and  the  general  philosophy  of  the  organization's 
policy  (see  AADAC  (1988)  for  information  on  developing  EAPs). 

Securing  commitment  from  top  management  and  the  support  of  the  workforce,  in  both 
unionized  and  non-unionized  settings,  is  imperative.  EAPs  which  are  developed, 
administered  and  evaluated  in  consultation  with  employees  are,  by  fostering  commitment  to 
the  plan,  likely  to  be  especially  effective  (Labour  Canada,  1992;  Beresford,  1991).  It  is  also 
beneficial  if  supervisory  staff  and  employee  representatives  (shop  stewards  in  unionized 
settings)  receive  training  on  formal  EAP  policy  and  the  points  of  entry  to  the  EAP.  This 
ensures  that  troubled  employees  are  treated  fairly  and  with  understanding,  and  that  they 
receive  the  assistance  they  are  in  need  of  The  importance  of  good  supervisory  practices, 
then,  cannot  be  overstated. 

Although  EAPs  should  be  accessible  to  employees,  they  must  also  guarantee  confidentiality. 
Both  are  essential  if  employees  are  to  make  use  of  the  available  services.  The  structure  of 
the  EAP  has  some  important  implications  for  confidentiality.  In-house  services,  while 
convenient  for  the  employee,  may  compromise  confidentiality,  or  workers'  perceptions  of 
confidentiality.  Services  provided  by  an  external  service-provider  may  have  the  opposite 
effect  (Labour  Canada,  1992). 

The  method  of  referral  to  the  EAP  is  another  important  consideration.  Employees  may 
receive  formal  referrals  from  supervisors  or  managers.  Formal  referrals,  which  are  often  a 
component  of  disciplinary  action  taken  in  response  to  inadequate  job  performance,  are 
sometimes  mandatory.  There  has  been  a  shift  away  from  the  formal  approach  to  voluntary 
and  peer  referrals.  Self-referral  is  thought  to  be  a  particularly  effective  approach  because 
employees  may  seek  help  earlier,  at  a  time  when  treatment  is  likely  to  be  more  successful 
(MacDonald  &  Dooley,  1990).  An  employee  may  also  access  services  through  a  peer 
referral  system.  This  approach  can  be  particularly  effective  since  co-workers  may  be  more 
aware  of  alcohol  problems  in  the  workplace,  and  be  perceived  as  less  threatening  than 
supervisors  or  managers  (Ryan  et  al.,  1987). 

None  of  these  initiatives  can  be  effective,  however,  if  workers  are  unaware  of  the  services 
that  are  available  to  them.  An  educational  campaign,  which  emphasizes  prevention  (e.g.,  the 
adverse  effects  of  alcohol  on  health,  safety  and  productivity)  and  heightens  employee 
awareness  of  the  available  services,  is  critical  for  self-referral  and  thus  the  maximum  use  of 
the  program.  The  EAP  can  be  communicated  to  the  workforce  in  a  number  of  ways.  This 
includes  newsletters,  memoranda,  posters,  handbooks  and  other  media.  MacMillan  Bathurst 
in  Calgary,  for  instance,  promotes  its  EAP  at  general  meetings.  Other  organizations,  such  as 
the  Royal  Newfoundland  Constabulary,  have  opted  to  place  information  about  their 
programs  on  workers'  pay  stubs  (see  Labour  Canada,  1992  for  an  overview  of  some 
successful  Canadian  EAPs;  see  also  AADAC,  1991). 
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2.      Responding  to  Workplace  Risks 

To  be  effective,  EAPs  should  also  be  tailored  to  meet  the  specific  needs  of  the  organization. 
Managers,  union  officials  and  EAP  professionals  should  be  mindful  of  both  external  (e.g., 
the  availability  of  alcohol)  and  workplace  risks  when  developing  or  refining  an  EAP.  To 
counter  job  stress  induced  by  demanding  tasks,  the  organization  may,  for  instance,  wish  to 
educate  workers  about  stress  management.  Elevated  risk  associated  with  workplace 
characteristics  which  reduce  organizational  control,  such  as  travel,  can  be  dealt  with 
through  clear,  well  communicated  policies  on  alcohol/drug  use.  Industries  where  drinking 
sub-cultures  are  well-established  may  also  want  to  consider  programs  which  attempt  to 
influence  attitudes  towards  alcohol  and  which  reconstruct  workplace  drinking  norms. 

B.     Smaller  Employers 

EAPs  are  rarely  instituted  in  workplaces  with  fewer  than  50  employees  (Labour  Canada,  1992). 
Approximately  30%  of  the  respondents  in  the  AADAC  workforce  study  were  aware  of  an 
EAP/MAP  in  their  workplace.  Half  of  the  respondents  employed  by  larger  organizations, 
specifically  those  with  at  least  100  employees,  said  they  had  access  to  such  programs.  Only  5.5% 
of  respondents  employed  by  organizations  with  fewer  than  10  employees  indicated  that  EAPs 
were  available  (AADAC,  1992a).  Typically,  smaller  businesses  do  not  institute  EAPs  because  they 
believe  their  operations  are  too  small  to  warrant  such  initiatives,  or  that  alcohol  abuse  is  not  a 
problem  in  their  workplace  (Corporation  Against  Drug  Abuse  (CAD A),  1991).  Many  small 
companies  simply  lack  the  necessary  financial  resources.  Interestingly  however,  the  present  study 
revealed  that  workers  employed  in  smaller  operations  were  more  likely  to  drink  at  work. 

Although  less  apt  to  institute  formal  alcohol  policies  and  programs,  many  smaller  operations 
provide  assistance  to  their  employees  on  an  ad  hoc  basis.  They  may  do  so  by  fostering  links  with 
local  agencies  which  offer  counselling,  educational  and  other  services  free  of  charge  (Labour 
Canada,  1992).  It  is  feasible,  however,  for  smaller  employers  to  adopt  a  more  formal  approach  to 
employee  assistance  without  implementing  a  full-blown  and  costly  employee  assistance  program. 
Formal  policy  statements  on  alcohol/drug  use,  which  in  this  study  were  linked  to  less  favourable 
attitudes  towards  drinking  at  work,  can  be  used  as  a  conduit  to  communicate  the  organization's 
expectations  regarding  acceptable  conduct.  Such  a  policy  may  prohibit  drinking  on  breaks  and  at 
lunchtime,  while  traveling  on  the  job,  and  so  on  (see  CAD  A  (1991)  and  CAD  A  &  Arthur 
Anderson  (1991)  for  a  discussion  of  small  employers'  responses  to  alcohol  and  drug  use). 

Smaller  organizations,  which  cannot  afford  to  provide  in-house  or  external  EAP  services  to  their 
employees,  can  join  with  other  small  businesses  (e.g.,  on  an  industry-wide  basis)  to  contract  the 
services  of  an  EAP  provider.  Members  of  these  consortia  can  often  obtain  access  to  EAP  services 
at  substantially  reduced  rates.  This  approach,  however,  reduces  the  extent  to  which  the  EAP  can 
be  tailored  to  the  specific  needs  of  each  workplace  (CAD A,  1991). 
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C.       Possible  Workplace  Responses  to  Alcohol  Use 

"Absence  tracking",  which  involves  recording  and  analyzing  employee  work  absence  data,  is  a 
useful  tool  for  identifying  employees  who,  as  a  result  of  alcohol  consumption,  become  less 
productive,  jeopardize  their  own  heahh  and  compromise  workplace  safety.  Chronic  absenteeism, 
specifically  the  "repetitive  series  of  absences  from  work  occurring  over  an  extended  period  of 
time",  is  often  a  manifestation  of  some  other  problem  such  as  alcohol  dependency  (Alberta 
Labour,  Occupational  Health  &  Safety  Division,  In  Print  (a)).  Recall  that  13.5%  of  the 
respondents  in  the  AADAC  workplace  study  reported  that  they  or  a  co-worker  had  "arrived  at 
least  an  hour  late  due  to  substance  use". 

Absence  tracking  is  not  especially  difficult  to  implement,  nor  does  it  involve  large  investments  of 
time  to  maintain.  In  fact,  many  companies,  both  large  and  small,  document  employee  attendance 
as  part  of  their  regular  human  resource  function.  Once  the  system  has  detected  employees  with 
higher  than  average  rates  of  absenteeism,  employers  must  establish  how  such  problems  will  be 
handled.  A  punitive  response  may  be  counter  productive,  reducing  employee  morale  and 
promoting  distrust  between  labour  and  management.  A  reasonable,  supportive  response  is 
essential  and  will  benefit  both  the  employee  and  the  organization.  Employees  can,  for  example,  be 
informed  of  the  services  available  to  them  in  the  EAP  or,  where  no  formal  programs  have  been 
instituted,  made  aware  of  services  and  resources  that  they  can  access  in  the  community  (See 
Alberta  Labour  Occupational  Health  and  Safety  Division,  In  Print  (a)  for  more  details). 

"Fitness  for  duty  standards"  can  also  be  used  to  promote  health  and  safety  on  the  job.  Duty 
standards  are  company  policies  which  specify  the  minimum  mental  and  physical  attributes  that  a 
worker  must  possess  to  perform  a  job  safely.  Also  included  are  details  on  job-related  hazards  and 
the  precautions  that  the  employee  should  take  to  safeguard  his/her  health  and  that  of  others.  Duty 
standards  provide  the  employer  with  a  baseline  to  assess  employee  performance.  This  is 
particularly  helpful  in  situations  where  the  workers'  capacity  to  fulfill  job  requirements  is 
diminished  due  to  impairment.  Often  a  supervisor  may  first  attempt  to  ascertain  why  an  employee 
is  underperforming  (e.g.,  is  the  employee  impaired  or  simply  fatigued?),  and  base  a  decision  to 
intervene  on  the  outcome  of  such  an  assessment.  An  awareness  of  duty  standards  enables  the 
supervisor  to  confront  the  employee,  without  giving  immediate  consideration  to  the  reasons  for 
the  inadequate  performance.  In  fact,  by  ignoring  such  a  situation,  the  supervisor  also  runs  the  risk 
of  failing  to  comply  with  his/her  own  duty  standards  (i.e.,  ensuring  the  safety  of  subordinates).  As 
in  the  case  of  absence  tracking,  it  is  imperative  that  once  the  troubled  employee  is  identified,  the 
organization  establish  effective  and  supportive  ways  to  provide  her/him  with  assistance  (See 
Alberta  Labour  Occupational  Health  &  Safety  Division,  In  Print  (b)). 

Further  information  on  EAPs  can  be  obtained  from  local  AADAC  offices.  Further  information  on 
absence  tracking  and  fitness  for  duty  standards  can  be  obtained  from  Alberta  Labour, 
Occupational  Health  and  Safety  Division,  offices.  Appendix  B  provides  details  on  possible 
resources. 
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VII.  CONCLUSION 


The  secondary  analysis  of  the  Alberta  Workforce  data  identified  links  between  a  number  of  work- 
related  factors  and  higher  alcohol  consumption.  Workers  employed  in  settings  where 
organizational  controls  were  low  or  absent  (e.g.  travel)  were  more  likely  to  drink  at  work,  and 
those  who  indicated  that  their  jobs  were  monotonous  were  more  apt  to  drink  alcohol  in  larger 
quantities.  In  the  cultural  model,  alcohol  policies  were  associated  with  less  favourable  attitudes 
towards  drinking  at  work,  which  were  in  turn  linked  to  lower  alcohol  consumption.  While  the 
data  provided  support  for  each  of  the  frameworks,  the  cultural  approach  was  found  to  provide  the 
strongest  explanation. 

In  several  instances  the  relationships  were  not  in  the  predicted  direction,  although  it  was 
speculated  that  this  was,  to  some  degree,  a  function  of  the  study's  cross-sectional  design. 
Methodological  factors,  specifically  the  content  of  the  questionnaire,  may  also  account  for  the 
weakness  of  the  effects  reported  throughout  this  report.  The  focus  of  the  Substance  Use  and  the 
Alberta  Workplace  Study  was  the  prevalence  of  substance  use  among  workers  and  its 
consequences,  not  the  impact  of  specific  workplace  risks  on  alcohol  consumption.  The  items  in 
the  questionnaire  were  thus  constructed  to  answer  a  set  of  questions  which  were  not  oriented  to 
test  specific  theories  of  work  and  alcohol  use.  It  is  plausible,  then,  that  more  precise  measures  of 
social  control,  stress  and  workplace  culture  may  well  have  produced  stronger  results. 

The  variables  to  consider  in  the  etiology  of  problem  drinking  are  many  and  varied.  As  Trice  and 
Sonnenstuhl  (1990)  insist,  "there  is  little  compelling  evidence  that... any... type  of  risk  factor 
inexorably  eventuates  in  either  problem  drinking  or  alcoholism"  (1990:  210).  In  other  words, 
abusive  drinking  is  the  result  of  a  complex  web  of  interactions  between  risks,  not  the  upshot  of 
any  single  identifiable  factor.  Thus,  while  the  effects  of  the  work  environment  are  small  and  seem 
insignificant,  they  are  likely  to  become  more  potent  when  combined  with  other  risks,  both  on  and 
off  the  work  site. 

Despite  the  weakness  of  the  work-related  effects,  the  importance  of  the  workplace  as  a  site  of 
intervention  should  not  be  underestimated.  Research  on  workplace  culture  has  demonstrated  just 
how  influential  informal  drinking  norms  can  be  in  the  promotion  of  alcohol  use  during  work  and 
non-work  hours.  Workplace  drinking  cultures,  moreover,  can  be  reconstructed  so  that  workers 
come  to  view  heavy  drinking  and  drinking  on-the-job  as  inappropriate  workplace  conduct. 
Organizations  have  a  range  of  policy  and  program  options  available  to  them,  which  when 
developed  and  implemented  in  consultation  with  employees,  can  provide  an  effective  way  of 
dealing  with  alcohol  and  its  related  problems.  In  light  of  the  prevalence  of  alcohol-related 
absenteeism,  reduced  productivity,  and  job  safety,  employees  and  employers  stand  to  realize 
significant  benefits  from  well-conceived  and  fair  workplace  interventions. 
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APPENDIX  B 


RESOURCES 

The  following  organizations  can  be  contacted  for  additional  information  on  drug  and  alcohol 
issues  in  the  workplace. 

1.  Alberta 

Alberta  Alcohol  and  Drug  Abuse  Commission  (AADAC) 
Community  Education  Services  (Calgary) 

1177-11  Avenue  S.W., 
Calgary,  Alberta 
T2R  0G5 

Phone:  (403)  297-3028  Fax:  (403)  161-3036 


Alberta  Alcohol  and  Drug  Abuse  Commission  (AADAC) 
Community  Education  Services  (Edmonton) 

#803,  Energy  Square  Building, 
10109-  106  Street, 
Edmonton,  Alberta 
T5J  3L7 

Phone:  (403)  427-4267,  Fax:  (403)  427-0456 


**  Information  on  treatment  and  prevention  issues  can  also  be  obtained  from  your  local  AADAC 
office. 

Alberta  Centre  for  Weil-Being 

3rd  Floor,  1 1759  -  Groat  Road, 
Edmonton,  Alberta 
T5M  3K6 

Phone:  (403)  453-8692,  Fax:  (403)  455-2092 


Alberta  Labour 

Occupational  Health  and  Safety  Division 

Eastgate  Industrial  Park 
9321  -48  Street 
Edmonton,  Alberta 
T6B  2R4 

Phone:  (403)  427-8848,  Fax:  (403)  427-0999 
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Alberta  Workers'  Health  Centre 

Suite  111,  10451  -  170  Street 
Edmonton,  Alberta 
T5T  4T2 

Phone:  (403)  486-9009,  Fax:(403)  483-7632 


2.  Canada 

Addiction  Research  Foundation  (ARF) 

Marketing,  33  Russell  Street 
Toronto,  Ontario 
M5S2S1 

Phone  1-800-661-1111 

Canadian  Centre  for  Active  Living  in  the  Workplace  (CCALW) 

#3 12,  -  1600  James  Naismith  Drive 
Gloucester,  Ontario 
KIB  5N4 

Phone:  (800)361-2756 

Canadian  Centre  for  Occupational  Health  and  Safety 

250  Main  Street  East 
Hamilton,  Ontario 
L8N  1H6 

Phone:  (416)  572-2981,  Fax:  (416)  572-4500 

National  Clearinghouse  On  Substance  Abuse 

Canadian  Centre  on  Substance  Abuse 
1 12  Kent  Street,  Suite  480 
Ottawa,  Ontario 
KIP  5P2 

Phone:  (613)  235-4048,  Fax:  (613)  235-8101 


3.  The  United  States 

National  Clearinghouse  for  Alcohol  &  Drug  Information  (NCACI) 

P.O.  Box  2345 

Rockville,  Maryland  20852 

Phone:  (301)  468-2600 
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